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HERE AND THERE 


Red Affluence 

Sovietland is crying for food ; the masses are not 
yet seated at the gargantuan table promised by 
Malenkov. But the party leaders go on giving the 
good example and striving for a bourgeois girth. Is it 
not their duty to prevent the party ideal from withering 
away ? We have it from an indiscreet contemporary 
that, in this as in everything else, the Red leaders in 
India are falling into step. At Delhi the headquarters 
of the party occupy not less than four ultra-modern 
buildings; the rent comes to Rs. 4000 a month and 
has on occasion been paid for a full year in advance. 
They employ one hundred and fifty full-time workers 
at salaries ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 200 per month. 
The average expenses of the headquarters are calculated 
at Rs. 40,900 monthly and the bosses strut about with 
pleniy of cash jingling in their pockets. 











These bosses keep the red ideal alive, but some 
of the lower staff grow sour at not sharing the expected 
convivial spirit. Of late quite a few (some thirty, we 
are told) did quit. They did not go on strike for higher 
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wages; strikes are dirty symptoms of decadent de- 
mocracy. In the Red paradise the best way out of 
trouble is a quiet exit through the backdoor, and one 
is lucky if one can reach the backdoor in safety. 


Cultural Mission 


In April, a women’s delegation left the crowded 
sunshine of India for the wintry steppes of Red Russia. 
Whether they went to teach or to learn is uncertain ; 
some looked unwilling to teach, others unfit to learn. 
With Soviet delegations and missions the purpose is 
always definite ; they come to teach. At times their 
pedagogy is subtle, and it was at its subtlest with the 
last cultural mission that came to us, or was it the last 
but one ? We get so many that it is hard to keep count. 


That it was subtle pedagogy was proved in the case 
of the High Court Judge of Madras who declared he 
was now convinced that Russia is the land of freedom 
par excellence. He did not form his new conviction 
from any speech, conversation or libretto; he drew 
his neat conclusion literally from the big toe of the 
prima donna. What a light fantastic toe, what a grace 
of shape, what a harmony of movement! How could 
such a toe wiggle so elastically, so sinuously, so fan- 
tasticaliy if there were not full freedom in Sovietland ? 
From a free toe should we not conclude to a free head 
and a free thought ? 


Heavy-booted critics countered that the Russian 
ballet was the only national institution left untouched 
by the 1917 revolution and that the sprightliness of 
Russian ballerinas is an heirloom of the Czarist aristo- 
cracy. Others argued that artistes in Russia enjoy all 
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the privileges of the dictatorship over the proletariate, 
or that the evidence was too slender for a judicial 
opinion out of court. Would it not be truer to life to 
suggest that our magistrate was praising the toe of the 
bailerina to pull the leg of the Red Bear ? Humour in 
our High Courts, a relic of British days, is treasured as 
a precious ingredient of democratic weal. 
Bhocdan Yagna 

At the three-day session of Sarvodayapuri, Shri 
J. P. Narayan called for volunteers who would dedicate 
their life to the non-violent reconstruction of man and 
of society. Hundreds of youths responded, many adults 
also, the most prominent being Acharya Vinoba Bhave; 
other adults commended the movement, the most 
famous being Shri J. B. Kripalani who candidly re- 
gretted he lacked the sweetness of temper neces- 
sary for such an exalted task. How the move- 
ment will develop is uncertain. Besides the Bhoodan 
ampaign which has already. gathered close on 
three million acres of freely donated land and aims 
at reaching a total of fifty million acres by 1957, there 
is to be a drive for voluntary gifts of manual labour, 
donations of industrial concerns, mass education, etc. 


Shri J. P. Narayan has given up political leader- 
ship and turned into an ascetic social reformer. The 
Bhoodan movement is not in the Marxist tradition, 
and when its leaders speak of the state withering away 
through non-violence, they do not talk Marxism. What- 


ever be th. vagaries of its branches and the indiscipline 
of some members, the Central Committee of tI ia 
Socialist Party has a special brand of sociali: » ~.ie 


v4 
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most appropriate !abel might be “ personalist social- 
ism”, which would convey its dual regard for human 
worth and for social welfare. In any case it should 
not be confused with the socialism of the continental 
West. Shri Narayan’s evolution is a clear pointer. The 
Bhoodan movement too is itself specifically Indian. 


Fresh Vistas 

The Catholic Social Conference was held during 
Easter Week at Ernakulam in the inspiring spaciousness 
of its college balls and the deliberate austerity of its 
hostels. It had ali the elements that make the success 
of social conferences: able chairmanship, varied 
erudition, grim earnestness, polysyllabic facility. 


The attendance was regular, the discussions lively 
and the vast resolutions unanimous though, or because, 
anonymous. The resolutions are published in this 
issue. There is fair F.ope, according to realistic reports, 
that some items of some resolutions will be imple- 
mented by some of the members some time or other. 
Such humble results would give it a distinctive feature 
among like conferences 


A. L. 


‘Peace cannet consist in an exasperating and costly 


relations p cf mutual terror.’ 


7 


(Pius XII quoted by Shri J. Nehru) 


‘Y 


RESOLUTIONS 


OF THE ALL INDIA SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
HELD AT ERNAKULAM UNDER THE 
PRESIDENTSHIP OF 
THE MOST REV. DR. JOSEPH ATTIPETTY D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF ERNAKULAM. 

(April 21st to 25th ) 


NOTE: Eech one of these resolutions was prepared after pro- 
longed general and group discussions and passed unanimously 

i plenary meeting of the Conference. They have been 

made very comprehensive so that they may provide both 
general directives and conerete guidance. The more de- 
tiled veport of the speeches and discussions will be pub- 

lished in Cue course. It may he stated here that almost 
everyone of these resolutions was formulated by those who 

are actively engaged in the type of work concerned, and 


! 
ure based upon the experience and achievements of Catho- 
lic Socia! Workers in various dioceses, The Conference was 
attended by over 150 delegates from 43 dioceses ; and written 
notes and suggestions were reccived from some of the dioceses 


which could not send delegates 


I. Social Betterment of the poor in Urban Parishes. 


RESOLVED 


that in urban parishes Social Service Centres be 
started as early as possible to promote the social better- 
ment of the poor. Such centres should carry out (1) a 
programme of recreation through games, films and read- 
ing rooms; (2) a programme of improvement of 
Sanitary conditions and medical assistance through 
campaigns of cleanliness, simple remedies for ordinary 
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diseases, maternity and child-welfare assistance ; 
(3) a programme of economic uplift through a cam- 
paign against wasteful expenditure on festivities and 
ruinous dowries, by increase of resources through. co- 
operative credit societies and all forms of cooperative 
endeavour, by the encouragement of thrift and small 
savings, by instituting wherever possible employment 
agencies, and finally by the creation of a Social Ser- 
vice Fund for assistance to the needy; (4) a pro- 
gramme of study and instruction beginning with a 
social survey of the parish, and mainly conducted 
through study circles on social problems where thk.2 art 
of public speaking and leadership among the workers 
could be developed; (5) finally by providing for the 
spiritual formation of the members through reireats, 
feasts, and Communion days. 


NOTE: (1) It is desirable that the most active spirits working 
in the social centres be vouths organised as Young Catholic 
Workers or any other vouth organisations, like the Catholic 
Youth Movement, the Sodality, the Legion, the teachers 
of the local schools, ete. 


(2) Such Social Centres should be organised for women 


also, either separately or as a branch of the main unit 


II. Social Betterment of the Poor in Rural Parishes. 
RESOLVED 

that in rural parishes also Social Centres simila1 
to those of the urban parishes be formed, with the 
four broad objectives of affording recreational faci- 
lities; instruction (a) of a general kind mainly for 
adult literacy, and (b) in special social topics with 
reference to rural conditions; of economic improve- 
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ment by the various methods detailed above; and of 
spiritual assistance ; 

that in particular the ideal of rural improvement 
be based on the Community Project methods, of edu- 
cation, sanitation, communications, instruction and re- 
creation through the joint effort of village communities; 

that in particular, rural cooperatives be used ex- 
tensively and cottage industries be promoted ; 

that a drive for sanitation and the prevention of 
disease be undertaken more systematically through 
the school children and the help of women workers ; 

that finally in choosing social workers for rural 
parishes the cooperation of the village headmen be 
secured, the services of the members of ihe village 
panchayat be utilised, and Catholics encouraged to take 
part and assume leadership in those panchayats. 


tab) 


In Detail : 
A. Cooperative Methods for Rural Parishes. 


RESOLVED 

that multi-purpose cooperatives be organised in 
our parishes to provide such facilities and services as 
credit marketing, distribution of agricultural and do- 
mestic requirements, rural housing, land-mortgage credit, 
etc. with the help and guidance of Parish Priests, 
wherever necessary. 


that Catholics should become members of co- 
operative societies already in existence in the localities 
in order to secure the maximum benefit to the members 
of the community. 
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B. Health and Sanitation in Rural Parishes. 
RESOLVED 

that every High School and College student be 
asked to perform daily some simple action in the 
service of his rural neighbours, especially to inculcate 
in them habits of cleanliness and hygienic methods of 
living, and that to this end there should be a special 
health campaign in the School and College ; 

that very simple, clear, and cheap books in the 
vernacular on health and the ethical questions con- 
nected with health problems be printed, and that they 
be given to all students of High Schools ; — (The Patna 
Mission Press has such. a publication in Hindi) ; 

that if possible during this month of May and 
generally during this Marian Year, among the instruc- 
tional activities of the Social Centres short courses on 
health and sanitation and hygiene be included, and 
that pamphlets and posters for the same purpose be 
obtained from the Indian Red Cross Society and local 
health officers, and the sanitary inspectors be approach- 
ed to obtain similar pamphlets and posters ; 

that Catholic dispensaries be used as Health 
Centres where the Catholic Teaching on birth control 
should be emphasized, that vigilance Committees be 
established in each town for keeping a watch on the 
Press, Platform, Radio and other forms of propaganda 
which contravene Christian Principles in matters of 
health and family planning, that Fr. Brennan’s 
pamphlets on Birth Control be translated into the 
regional languages and used for instructing people. 
NOTE: Opinions were divided on the wisdom of teaching young 

Catholies “the dangers of birth control”. 
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SPECIAL RESOLUTION : 

This Conference earnestly requests the Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference to take early steps to carry out 
the scheme for an AJ] India Catholic Medical College. 


III. Parishes in Plantation Areas. 


This Conference recognises the existence of 
special problems affecting the welfare of Catholics in 
the plantation areas of Malnad, Malabar, the Pulneys, 
the Nilgiris, Assam etc. owing to their being scattered 
in different plantations and a considerable distance 
from a parish centre, their main evils being sickness 
due to climate and bad housing, dislocation of family 
life, lack of all educational and instructional facilities, 
and resolves 


that the parishes in the hill areas concerned be 
informed of the movement of plantation workers from 
the plains by the Social Centres of those places so 
that their numbers and location may be known ; 


that the Social Centre of the parish concerned 
should invite to the Centre chosen workers from the 
estates during the holidays, for instruction in social 
improvement, to learn to live in cleaner surroundings, 
and to improve their social and economic conditions 
by mutual help, and wherever possible and desirable, 
by the founding of Labour Unions ; 


that during vacations, the Social Service Groups 
of Colleges and Seminaries be encouraged to visit the 
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estates, and to complete the work begun in parish 
Centres ; and 


that wherever possible, our social workers on behalf 
of plantation labourers, utilise the services provided 
by the ELRO (Estate Labour Relations Organisation) 
and similar organisations. 


IV. Retreats for Workmen. 
RESOLVED 


that wherever possible annual closed retreats for 
workingmen be promoted with the purpose not only of 
securing a general confession, but also to instruct the 
retreatant in regard to his apostolic vocation ; 


that during tl.2 retreats to workingmen special 
instructions be given to them regarding their rights 
and duties, their solidarity with the working com- 
munity, and their obligations of charity towards their 
neighbours ; and 


that steps be taken to prepare for the use of preach- 
ers, notes and references, and if possible a consolidated 
manual, to help them to prepare retreats suited 
to the conditions and needs of th2 working classes. 


V. The Organisation of Employers. 


NOTE: ‘The group which diseussed this question had to define 
the term “ Employer”: to decide whether it should include 
the “ managerial staff” which forms the link between the 
real employer and the labourer, whether share-holders in 
a company were “employers”. It was unanimously agreed 
that the term should be taken in the strict sense of anyone 
directly entering imto contract with hired labour, be it in a 
small or in a big concern. At the same time the group em- 
phasized the necessity of maintaining friendly relations bet- 


rex 
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ween the various technical and clerical staff and labourers, 
since these are more and constantly in direct contact. 


A. Employers in general, with special reference 
to industrialists. 
RESOLVED 


that all Catholic employers should endeavour to 
form a section of Social Service for the social better- 
ment of the poor, so that, starting on a parochial basis, 
it be soon possible to have it organised on a regional 
and even an all India basis ; if their number in a parish 
is limited, or owing to other circumstances, they can- 
not be grouped separately, they should all take an 
active part in the group of Social Service already 
existing or to be organised in the Parish ; 


that all Catholic employers should endeavour to 
join some of the well-establisted Employers’ Asso- 
ciations in order to bring to the non-Catholic Employers 
the social teaching of the Church both directly and 
indirectly, and to prepare Catholic employers for this 
duty, they should have special Lectures and Study- 
Clubs organised by them and for them, as well as 
special retreats adapted to their needs and responsi- 
bilities ; 

that Catholic employers should make combined 
efforts to plan and execute practical projects of housing 
chiefly in urban and slum areas for their employees 
and the poor, either assisting them collectively or 
individually ; and, wherever there are practical diffi- 
culties in building separate houses, to provide common 
and decent flats at moderate rates ; 
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that Catholic employers should endeavour to make 
use of the Parish Survey prepared by the Social Service 
Centre to find out whether in their urban area there 
are poor and deserving young men capable of being 
directed into some technica! and practical apprentice- 
ship, either directly in their own concern or in others 
where they have influence. 


B. Leaders in Trade and Commerce. 

In view of the existence, apart from industrialists, 
of large number of Catholic employers engaged in 
Trade and Commerce, and recognising the special type 
and conditions of work of their employees both of 
the higher and lower grades, 


The Conference resolves 


that wherever possible attempts be made to group 
them together as in the case of Industrialists, to have 
their duties responsibilities explained to them through 
Study-Clubs and Retreats ; 


that in particulars they be taught the principles of 
social justice in regard to scales of profits, obligations 
towards customers, justice to their employees in 
matters of salary, and all forms of social assistance 
(housing, medical aid, provision for sickness and old 
age, etc.). 

that they be encouraged to combine with indus- 
trialists to invest money to start and develop industries, 
and to train deserving young men for technical, in- 
dustrial and commercial careers ; 

that it is most desirable to have a Directory of 
Catholic Businessmen in India, to facilitate the exe- 
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cution of these resolutions and that the Social Institute 
of Poona be requested to prepare such a Directory. 


C. Employees under Ecclesiastical Management. 


The Conference also resolves that Ecclesiasticai 
and Religious Agencies of men and women, and other 
Church Organisations employing salaried officials and 
domestic and other types of servants, be urged to give 
adequate salaries, and to provide for social security 
(housing facilities, medical aid, provision for sickness 
and old age and emergencies, etc) in conformity with 
the teaching of the Encyclicals, in such manner that 
the example of Catholic agencies in the treatment of 
employees may be a powerful confirmation of Catholic 
social teaching. 


VI. The Landowning Class in general and the 
Bhoodan Movement. 


Recognising the gravity of the immense agrarian 
problem in India, the Conference resolves : 

that Catholic landowners who cultivate their 
land through tenants and agricultural labourers be 
instructed in their duties and responsibilities in the 
manner of other employers ; 


that in particular they be urged to cooperate with 
Government in its schemes for the increase of food 
production in all ways, and to improve the condition 
of their dependents by security of tenure, equitable 
rents, and by enabling them to become property owners 
on at least a small scale, through a system of small 
Savings ; 
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that a survey of available cultivable lands be made 
through the ecclesiastical authorities or other Catholic 
agencies for the purpose of settling farmers, preferably 
Catholic, in model villages, in colonisation schemes 
based in general on the principle of private ownership ; 
that the result of the survey be communicated to ec- 
lesiastical auhorities of each region and measures be 
devised to relieve the pressure on land and spread out 
Catholic families over wide areas ; _ 


that Catholics be urged! to join the Bhoodan Move- 
ment understood as the voluntary surrender of land 
by land-owners provided that the distribution of the 
land be done in accordance with principles in harmony 
with Catholic teaching ; and 

that information be sought from proper authorities 
as to the manner in which the distribution of the 
surrendered land will be carried out. 


VIl. Grouping of Dioceses on Linguistic Basis. 


This Conference recognises that in order to achieve 
greater efficiency in social work it is necessary to 
organise it on a regional and linguistic basis and ac- 
cordingly proposes : 

that the grouping of dioceses be made as follows : 


(a) Tamil Area: to include the Archdioceses and 
dioceses of Madras, Mylapore, Vellore, Coim- 
batore Pondicherry, Salem, Kumbakonam, Tri- 
chinopoly, Madura, Tuticorin, Tanjore and 
Kottar. 


(b) Malayalam Area: to include Tiruvella, Verapoly, 
Changanacherry, Palai, Allepey, Quilon, Erna- 
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kulam, Trichur, Vijayapuram, Kottayam, Trivand- 
rum, Cochin, Tellicherry. 

(c) Telugu Area: to include Hyderabad, Guntur, 
Nellore, Vizagapatam, Warangal, Vijayawada, 
Bellary. 

(d) Karnataka Area: to include Bangalore, Manga- 
lore,. Mysore. 


(e) Hindi Area: to include Delhi-Simla, Ajmere, 
Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad, Gorakpur, Jansi, 
Indore, Jubbalpore, Patna, Ranchi, Raighar, 


Ambikapur, Sambalpur. 


(f) Bengali-Assamese Area: to include the diocesés 
of the Eccles. Province of Calcutta: Calcutta; 
Krishnagar, Shillong, Dibrugar, Haflong, Jaipal- 
guri, Malda, and the Prefecture of Sikkim. 


(gi Maharatti and Gujarati Area : to include Bombay, 
Poona, Ahmedabad, Belgaum and Nagpur. 
VOTE : The Karnetaka and the Maharatti-Guierati Area will 


provide for publication in Konkani also. The Nagpur Arch- 
dioerese, though predominant!y Maharatii, has a consider- 
able Hindi ares ; 

And that the Catholic Bishops’ Conference be res- 
pectfully requested to approve of these divisions to fix 
the headquarters and nominate the President of each. 
area 

VIII. The Constitution and Functions of Regional 

Committees. 

The Conference also recommends that each. region 
have a Central Board made up of representatives of 
each diocese, preferably four members — ’a: priest, a 


4 
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layman, a nun, and a laywoman. And further resolves 
that the programme of work for Regional Commit- 
tees shall comprise broadly the following 

points : 

1. The production and dissemination of social 
literature in the regional language or languages ; 

2. the arrangement of facilities for tk.2 study of 
those languages by social workers coming from other 
linguistic areas ; 

3. the preparation and holding of Regional Con- 
ferences of social workers every year, or every alternate 
year, where the implementation of the resolutions of 
the All India Conference shall be studied and promoted, 
where special regional problems will be discussed and 
appropriate action taken, where items for the agenda 
for all India Conferences will be proposed ; 


The Conference also resolves that the next Re- 
gicnal Conferences be held in December this year ; 
NOTE : It was also suggested that special Regional Conferences 

be held for Nuns and Women social workers. 

that it be further resolved that the following dele- 
gates be members of provisional Regional Committees, 
wiih powers to co-opt members where necessary, 
and that they be requested : 


(a) to secure the early constitution of the full and 
definitive Committees ; 


(b) to complete the informations to be sent to 
the Social Institute of Poona regarding social works 
eligible for government grants, and the list of social 
publications available in the regional language, and 
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(c) to explore possibilities of holding Social 
Weeks at chosen places in their Areas, and to suggest 


subjects for such social weeks. 


PROVISIONAL REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


1. Tamil Area : Rey.C. M. Visuvasam, Madura 
Rev. Mother Raphael, 
Kumbakonam 
Mr. Arokiaswamy, Madras 
2. Malayalam Area : Rev. Fr. Jerome, O.C.D. 


Mr. Joseph Manjuran, B.A. L. T. 
Mr. P. T. Jacob 
3. Telugu Area : Very Rev. A. Fernandez 
Rev. Chinnappar 
Rev. A. Vander Heyden 
Mr. J. X. Francis 
Miss. M. Naidu 
4. Karnataka Area : Rev. A. F. Sequeira 
Rev. Fr. N. T. Thomas 
Mr. Paul Rodriguez, B.A.LL. B. 
Hindi Area : Rev. De Meulder 
Rev. Fr. Brennan 
Rev. Fr. Cassien 
Rev. Mother Clare 
6. Bengali— Assamese Area : Rev. A. Cordeiro, S.J. 
Maharatti --- Gujarati Area: Very Rev. Mgr. J. Lobo 
Rev. Fr. 1. Meyer 
Rey. Fr. A. Espasa. 


or 


IX. Cooperation with Non-Catholic Agencies. 


Ths Conference recommends that while the organi- 
sation and central direction of Catholic social activities 
should be in the hands of Catholics, the Cooperation of 
Non-Catholics be sought wherever possible and where- 
ever there is goodwill and readiness to help. 
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The Conference recommends also 


that among the beneficiaries of Catholic social acti- 
vities both for improvement of social conditions in all 
ways and the assistance to the needy, non-Catholics 
also be included in the measure possible so that our 
charity may be truly Catholic, and our outlook truly 
national ; 


that it be further resolved to recommend to Catho- 
lics to join in large numbers, both individually and 
as an institution, such Government sponsored organi- 
sations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj, and such non- 
official Organisaticns like the Indian Conference of 
Social work, in accordance with the directive already 
given by the Bishops’ Conference ; 

that in response to the invitation of the Chief Com- 
munity Projects’ Administrator, a special appeal be 
made to parish-priests, Seminaries and Scholasticates 
in Community Project and Extension Areas to co- 
operate fully with the undertaking by personal service 
and by directives to their people. 


X. The Training of Sccial Workers and Trade 
Union Leaders. 

The Conference recognising the imperative need 
and urgency of training social workers of various types, 
resolves : 

(a) to place on record its appreciation of the work 
dotte by St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, St. Xavier's 
Bombay, Loyola, Madras, Stella Maris, Madras, . St. 
Joseph’s, Tricky, St. Aloysius, Mangalore, and the 
<atholic Centre, Madras, for training social workers by 
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a full year’s diploma course and by the Xavier School 
of Labour Relations, Jamshedpur, by its two year 
course. 


to urge on Catholics preparing to do social work 
; to join the courses in large numbers and to request 
other Catholic Colleges for men and for women to 
start similar courses; and 

to draw attention to the need for one or other of 
the Colleges instituting a full Graduate Course of two 
or three years’ duration on the scale of the Diploma 
Course of the Tata Institute. 


(b) The Conference further recommends that 
Diocesan Directors should take steps to organise shorter 
courses of two or three months, or even a fortnight’s 
duration, in urban and rural centres, to train workers 





, of the parish Social Centres, and that assistance of 
; Schools and Colleges in the area be secured for this 
purpose. 


The Conference strongly recommends that where- 
ever possible, Catholic Trade-Unionists be grouped 
together for special instruction in Trade-Unionism, and 
Labour Relations, in order to assume places of influence 
1 : and leadership in the T. U. Movement ; 


that where there are no unions among workmen, 
Catholics be encouraged to take the lead in organising 


< them either as independent unions or affiliated to 
S unions whose policy is not opposed to Catholic prin- 
ciples ; 


that finally, through the Labour Relation Courses 
already started or to be started, Catholic agencies take 
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a leading part in training Trade-Union leaders among 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 

(c) The Conference also makes its own the sug- 
gestion of His Grace Dr. Eugene D’Souza of Nagpur, 
and earnestly recommends that a special one year 
course for priests, to be later expanded into a degree 
course, be started as early as possible in Poona, by col- 
laboration between De Nobili College and the Poona 
Social Institute, and that the Bishops’ Conference be 
requested to secure from tk.2 Institutions concerned, the 
implementation of tk.'s resolution ; 


cons.dering further the need to impart social 
instruction to the masses of our people in addition to 
training social workers, the Conference suggests the 
holding of Social Weeks and recommends to the pro- 
visional Committees and to the definitive Regional 
Committees when constituted, to hold such Weeks 
during the coming year in suitable centres to be chosen 
by them ; and 

finally accepting the proposal of H.E. Dr. J. Pare- 
cattil, Co-adjutor Archbishop of Ernakulam, the Con- 
ference respectfully requests the Bishops’ Conference 
to declare that 1955 be a Social Instruction Year, when 
social instruction shall be imparted in all parishes 
from the pulpit, in Catechism classes, and in schools 
and colleges generally, and to appoint a person or 
persons to draw up schemes and synopsis of various 
grades for the imparting of such instruction. 

The Conference also resolves that the Handbook for 
Social Workers which the Institute of Poona was re- 
quested to bring. out, and which has not yet been 
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published, may be brought at an early date, preferably 
before the next Regional Conference, and that in 
drawing it up the suggesticns made by the Delegates 
to the Conference be utilised. 


XI. The Organisation of Catholic Social Workers 
on an All India Basis, and the Publication of 
a News-Link for Them. 

The Conference records the statement of the Presi- 
dent of SEVA that circumstances fF.ave compelled those 
responsible for that organisat.on to give up regretfully 
the objective of an All India Association for social 
workers, and to confine themselves to the Archdiocese 
of Madras-Mylapore, and to permit not only individual 
but institutional membership. 

In view of this, the Conference resolves 

that after the fomation of Regional Committees, 
an All India Federation of these Committees be formed 
to act as the permanent Catholic Social Conference, 
and to be enrolled as a national unit of the Inter- 
national Organisation of Catholic Social Workers ; and 

that through this National Social Conference, all 
Catholic social workers be grouped together into an 
All India Association consisting of regional groups ; 

the Conference further resolves that in addition to 
a doctrinal review like SOCIAL ACTION, there should 
be a News-Link of social interest and chronicle of 
social events to serve as a means of unity, coordination 
and mutual help to all social workers ; and 

that to this end, a beginning be made by starting 
regional news sheets, uni-lingual or bi-lingual, to be 
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ultimately developed into an organ of the All India 
Social Conference. 


XII.. Special Resolution on Foreign Missionaries. 


(a) This Conference of Catholic Social Workers, men 
and women, delegated from all the States of India, 
places on record its deep appreciation of the work of 
social uplift carried out by foreign Missionaries in 
India, and resolves : 


That the State and Central Governments be urged 
to continue to give them the facilities which they have 
hitherto enjoyed for carrying out their beneficent work; 


(b) This conference protests against the anti-missionary 

and anti-Christian activities of the communal organisa- 
tions and other interested agencies, particularly in recent 
months, in several parts of India, which are seeking to 
discredit the work of the missionaries by false allega- 
tions, and by the exercise of violence and unfair pressure 
on Christian converts, particularly among adivasis ; 


(c) And finally, this Conference, learning of the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to inquire into these al- 
legations urges on the members of the Commission to 
give to th. Catholics of the State, full and unhampered 
opportunity to disprove the allegations made against 
the Catholic missionaries, and fully hopes that the 
Commission will conduct the inquiry in a manner that 
is just and fair to the Catholic Community. 
* * * * 

This Conference requests His Grace Archbishop 
Joseph Attipetty, President of the Conference to send 
these resolutions to the Government of India, to the 
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Government of Madhya Pradesh, and to the members 
of the Inquiry Commission. 


Resolution of Loyalty to the Holy Father 


This Conference resolves that the expression of its 
deep loyalty and filial devotion to the person of the 
Pope, and the assurance of our humble prayers for the 
full restoration of his health, may be conveyed to the 
Holy Father through His Excellency the Internuncio. 


The Next All-India Catholic Social Conference 


Resolved that, subject to the approval of His Grace 
the Archbishop of Hyderabad, the next All-India 
Catholic Social Conference beheld during the Puja 
holidays, 1955 at Hyderabad (Deccan). 


J. D'Souza SJ 
CONVENER 


DOWN WITH THE 
WELFARE STATE 


What’s a Welfare State ? ¢) 


It is one that provides for its citizens a wide range 
of soc'al services in a planned economy. These services 
include benefits and help for unemployment, old age, 
sickness, education, family allowances, benefits which, 
were there no Welfare State the responsible citizen 


(1) Cf. Social Action, April 1954, p. 121. 
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would have to provide for himself. The fundamental 
reason why the State takes upon itself the duty of 
providing social services, is that, in the last analysis, 
such intervention is necessary for the preservation of 
individual life, the maintenance of human dignity, and 
the creation of conditions favourable for the individual 
to attain his natural and supernatural end. The evils 
which men complain of now are real evils. Unemploy- 
ment and war are not figments of the imagination. The 
soul-deadening monotony of many industrial tech- 
niques, the insignificance of the ordinary member of 
an industrial society and his unimportance in relation 
to th2 community of which he is supposed to be a 
part — these are evils which strike at the roots of 
human dignity. It is not surprising therefore that 
there has been a revolt against them and the Welfare 
State has volunteered to take up their cause. What is 
remarkable however is that that revolt should have taken 
this particular form, and that.in order to combat the 
evils of a particular organization of society, men should 
seek to create an organization of another kind which 
would only intensify the evils of which they themselves 
complain. This statement has got to be substantiated 
and it is the purpose of this essay to do so. 


Why the thought of a Welfare State has to be 
rooted out ? 


It should be clearly stated at the outset that we 
are not for going to the other extreme, for advocating 
individualism, perfect liberalism or total non-inter- 
ference of the State. The Popes have freely admitted 
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that the State has not only the negative role of en- 
suring protection and order but also the duty of sup- 
plying those elements of the “ good life” which. are 
beyond the capacity and the resources of smaller 
agencies to ensure. 


We do concede that the State should provide some 
services but the law of subsidiarity must always be 
observed, i.e. no higher or more powerful society or 
organization can usurp or take over any function which. 
can adequately be performed by a lower society or 
organization. ‘The family is a case in point. The func- 
tion of the State is merely to protect its rights and 
to see that it fulfils its duiies. It can never abrogate 
family rights by excessive and unnecessary inter- 
ference. From this principle the arguments for the 
unity and indissolubility of marriage derive ; so if the 

tate can take over these duties of the family there 
is no compelling reason against polygamy or divorce. 
That is why in Sweden — a complete Welfare State — 
the divorce rate has jumped from 7.7% in 1939 to 14% 
in 1950. It has one of the world’s highest illegitimacy 
rates, one of the highest alcoholism rates. Said a clergy- 
man of Sweden’s Lutheran State Church: our churches 
are empty. An objection may here be brought with 
regard to some countries where birth-control and 
divorce are practised, but which are not Welfare States. 
The answer is simple. We do not say that there is 
only one cause to these moral evils, which cause is the 
Welfare State. In those countries other causes have 
been responsible for them, but in countries like Sweden 
where they didn’t exist before, and whose growth 
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can be traced to the time when they started functioning 
as Welfare States, it may safely be said that this has 
caused the lowering of the dignity of tamily life. 


If the State therefore has to look after the indi- 
vidual from “the cradle to the grave” it is only too 
obvious that he is very much at the mercy of the Siate. 
If industry is nationalized, if food is subsidized, healih 
services, family allowances, all the sole concern of 
the State, the citizen has no one else whom he can 
have recourse to but the State. As long as he pleases 
it, he has the security wh. ch welfare services afford, but 
it is at the cost of something more precious, at the 
cost of his freedom. That security is bought at the price 
of freedom is furiher borne out by the witness of 
modern history. The totalitarian regimes, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, claimed to provide for all the needs of 
their citizens, and they all took away their liberty. 


Planned Economy : 


Another characteristic feature of the Welfare State 
is that of Planned economy. It is nothing but the 
regulation of the production and distribution of the 
wealth of the country by the government. It was 
born of the desire for equality. It is not. surprising 
that the leaders of the working class which was be- 
ginning to emerge as a political power in some countries 
during the turn of the last century should have wel- 
comed the idea of a planned society. When there was 
so much wealth of the one hand and such abject 
poverty on the othzr, it was easy enough to believe that 
the mere transfer of riches from one group to another 
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would cure most social ills. That was the genesis of 
the planned economy — that poverty and social evil 
in general were the consequences simply of the mal- 
distribution of existing wealth and that they could be 
removed if society could be planned again on the basis 
of a new deal 


But is it likely that any man, or group of men can 
hope effectively to control from the centre, the distri- 
bution of coal and flour and drawing-pins and cattle 
feeding-stuffs and the hundred thousand other com- 
modities which enter into trade, in such a way as to 
ensure that the relationship between them is always 
perfectly balanced, that the supply of each is perfectly 
related to the demand and that there is never any 
check upon production? The experience of Great 
Britain since the end of the war certainly suggests 
that it is not. Further, when a Governmeni seexs to 
control in the interests of efficiency even a sector of 
the national economy, it cannot stop there. It cannot 
stop because the economy of any country is an ex- 
tremely complicated meck.nism, in which each cog 
is geared to its neighbour and each part dependent 
upon another. Therefore, unless the plan is to break 
down the planner is under a cont:nuayus.compulsion to 
extend the field of his control, until at last he is master 
of the whole.... thus it degenerates always and in- 
evitably into totalitarianism. 


Here is the answer to the riddle. The advocates 
of the Welfare State keep on harping that it has no.hing 
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to do with totalitarianism, that it does not. mean na- 
tionalization, that all it claims to do is to provide for 
its citizens social services. Looking at its face value, 
or theoretically speaking we too are one witk. them, 
but what about th practical side? That is why we 
do not say that the Welfare State equals totalitarianism 
but degenerates into or leads to it. The same may be 
said with regard to nationalization. The Welfare State 
finds it impossible to cope with the amount of social 
services it has taken upon itself to provide and is 
hence forced to nationalize the country’s industries in 
order to find a means of income. It certainly did not 
intend this at tke beginning, but is so to say forced 
to act in such a way. 


“Economic control”, says Hayek in his Road to 
Serfdcm (p. 66), “is not merely control of a sector of 
human life which can be separated from the rest ; it is 
the control of the means for all our ends. And whoever 
has sole control of the means must also determine 
which ends are to be served, which values are to be 
rated higher and which lower, in short, what men 
should believe and strive for.... The power conferred 
by the control of production and prices is almost un- 
limited.... Through. control of wages ‘ free choice of oc- 
cupation’ is abolished.... the individual becomes 
ever more a mere means, to be used by the authority 
in the service of the “Social Welfare”. In fact things 
have come to such a pass that a Government has “ as- 
sumed the power to tell a workman that fe cannot 
work in one place, but must work in another and take 
the wages which the second job provides.... Farmers 
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can raise only the crops they are directed to raise. 
The number of chickens they can keep is limited and 
eggs must be delivered to the government with some 
relation to the amount of poultry feed which is purchas- 
ed....farmers must follow the Rules of Good Estate 
Management or Good Husbandry promulgated by the 
Labour Government. If they don’t comply they are 
placed under supervision and must raise crops as direct- 
ed by the Government, If at the end of a year they 
still were not running their farms efficiently, the Go- 
vernment had the right to dispossess them from their 
farms.” 


(Senator Robert Taft speaking of the British 
Labour Government in Coltiers, 4/8/50; see also 
“Washington Tyranny: Another Case Study” by 
Stanley High in the Reader’s Digest, November 1951.) 


Let the words of Pope Pius XII end this conside- 
ration on State interference. ‘If the State lays claim 
to and directs private enterprises, these, ruled as they 
are by delicate and complicated internal principles 
which guarantee and assure the realization of their 
special aims, may be damaged to the detriment of the 
public good by being wrencl.cd from their natural sur- 
round:ngs, that is from responsible private action.” 
(Unity of Human Society, 1939.) 


Following on this case against the principle of 
Social Welfare schemes, it may be asked if present 


abnormal circumstances (i.e. under-investment, unem- 


ployment, housing) justify their temporary ‘introduction 
as desperate remedies. We answer in this way: can 
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it follow that because just at this particular juncture 
of our history our government may be trusted not to 
go to excesses, it will not in the future ? There may be 
no harm now, but sooner or later there will be. And in 
any case it can by no means be allowed to usurp powers 
which do not belong to it. 


India 


Let us now descend to particulars of our own 
country, examine her social and economic problems 
and see if a Welfare State could solve them. 


And first the social aspect: What is it India’s 
citizens need most ? There is no deny‘ng the fact that 
we are lacking in a spirit of initiative, an opportunity 
fcr self-assertion, development of a sense of self-re- 
liance. Give our workers an object in lI'fe beyond 
that of mere instinctive survival, give them hope of 
ownership, give them for their own use the product 
of their labour so that they may see their efforts 
gaining security for themselves, give them a sense of 
dignity engendered by control of their own affairs. 
Give them too a voice in determining their destiny 
and although they may make all the mistakes of which 
man is capable and ill-use their opportunities they will 
still build a better social order than the one built for 
them by those, whom under compulsion they serve 
up to now. Our poor worker will see that he is being 
treated as a human being, not as a wheel in a machine, 
that he is credited with brain as well as brawn, in- 
telligence as well as instinct, and that honesty as 
well as fear-demands-that -he will give of his best. 
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But what does the Welfare State do unless it be to 
encroach on individual freedom and destroy the ele- 
ments necessary for the formation of national char- 
acter, viz. initiative, responsibility and _ practical 
ability. 

Coming to the economic side of the question, the 
probiems are still greater. In the Welfare State there 
is a common misapprehension that the “State pays” 
for all the social services or that it is the rich who pay 
for the poor. Nothing is further from the truth, Granted 
a few services may be financed out of taxation of the 
higher incomes, but as soon as there is an extensive 
welfare scheme (and our definition of a Welfare State 
speaks of a wide range of social services) this becomes 
impossible and payment is found through indirect 
taxation which falls on the very people who receive 
the benefits. And how much can be squeezed out by 
way of income-tax ? In Britain today a man earning 
10 pounds a week works for 12 weeks out of the 52 
for nothing. A man earning 5000 pounds a year works 
nearly six months for nothing. A man in the highest 
income range works for 50 weeks for nothing. The 
British are taxing their people a sum equal to 40% of 
the national income, as compared with 25% in heavily 
taxed United States. 


But in India, income-tax forms an extremely small 
portion of her total annual tax Revenue. Compare her 
Rs. 272 per capita income with that of Rs 4.085 for 
U. K. and Rs. 7.180 for the U.S. Can she at all afford 
a Welfare State ? It is through other taxes which. 
affect the price of import, transport, distribution and 
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delivery of small commodities which forms more than 
2/3rds the total that she places all her reliance on. 
Therefore the poor who are not liable for Income-tax 
must still pay the greater contribution, because these 
other taxes affect them mostly who spend quite a lot 
of money on such items, Hence it is they who finance 
an unexpectedly high proportion of all public expendi- 
ture and so must pay much of the cost of our proposed 
schemes whether they benefit under them or not. Thus 
justice is doubly violated. Further, the State insists 
that employers are morally bound to pay workers 
enough to provide for their families. Isn’t the State 
itself equally bound not to extract from the workers’ 
wage-packets so much in taxes as to render the residual 
net wage insufficient for family maintenance. Yet 
that is precisely what the full-blown Welfare State 
does, ignoring the dignity of work and regarding wages 
as only a basis of taxation. And who gave the State 
this authority ? Incomes are the property of the indi- 
vidual earners; and the individuals are not the pro- 
perty of the State; therefore incomes are not State 
property to be distributed as it chooses. Lawful taxation 
needed to run the State is quite a different thing from 
“re-distribution ” which is only a modern quibble for 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul” and must either deny 
the earner a right to his own wage (leading to Com- 
munism) or maintain that he cannot be trusted to 
make proper use of it (which means the Welfare 
State). This is what Pope Leo XIII has to say on the 
matter in his famous “ Rerum Novarum ”, (35) : “These 
important benefits (which can-be derived from wider 
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distribution of wealth) can be reckoned on only pro- 
vided that a man’s means be not drained and exhausted 
by excessive taxation. The right to possess private 
property is derived from nature, not from man: and 
the State has the right to control its use in the in- 
terests of the public good alone, but by no means to 
absorb it altogether. The State would therefore be 
unjust and if under the name of taxation it were to 
deprive the private owner of more than is fair.... The 
great labour question cannot be solved save by as- 
suming as a principle that private ownership must be 
held sacred and inviolable. The law, therefore, should 
favour ownership and its policy should be to induce 
as many as possible of the people to become owners.” 


What then is our solution? An ideal solution 
would be a welfare society, not a welfare state in what 
Fr. Heinrich Pesch S.J. calls a ‘solidaristic society ’. 
This is a community of free citizens labouring for the 
true common economy, not in the sense of a com- 
munistic compulsory economy, but through the sub- 
ordination of the individual economies to the national 
task of providing for the needs of the whole people. ... 
The freedom, variety, particular aims, autonomy and 
self-responsibility of private enterprise are not sup- 
pressed'.... The institutional implementation of this 
system is found in the vocational groups, organizations 
embracing everyone engaged in a particular profession 
or performing a particular service for the nation, 


The ‘sense’ of responsibility or public spirit develop- 
ed in well-ordered society is one of its own securest bul- 
warks and a natural force promoting that initiative 
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and incentive for willing individual effort. Why then 
must we have this compulsory scheme to be planned, 
initiated, administered by the State — all to the 
admitted detriment of “ individual initiative and family 
responsibility ?”» When family influence is weakened, 
an immediate result is juvenile delinquency and im- 
morality ; when workers are not permitted to enjoy 
the fruits of their own labour, discontent and unrest 
follow ; when the State unlawfully crushes freedom 
and usurps functions never intended for it, a sense of 
helpless frustration, passivity, evasion and unwonted 
selfishness replaces public spirit, while waste and 
malingering menace the natural economy. 


The logical goal of the Welfare State is the So- 
cialist State and there exist only too many instances 
today of the public misery as well as degrading indi- 
vidual and domestic want brought upon old and pros- 
perous nations by these pale pink planners. 


There is a last objection which ought to be answer- 
ed. Those who advocate the Welfare State insist that 
such a State will never interfere with the liberty of 
its citizens and that all the arguments brought by the 
opposing side have been based on a wrong premise. 
The Welfare State, they hold, does not declare that 
man will be treated like a slave; on the contrary it 
formally declares that he is a free man — free to work 
for himself and free to enjoy the fruits of his labour. 
Drop a man in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean and 
tell him he is at liberty to walk ashore. Even this 
would not be more bitter irony than to place a man 
where all the land is appropriated as the property of 
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other people and to tell him that he is a free man, at 
liberty to work for himself and to enjoy his own earn- 
ing. He is just as free as he would be were he sus- 
pended over a precipice while somebody else held a 
sharp knife to the rope; just as free as if thirsting in 
a desert he found the only spring for miles walled 
and guarded by armed men wk. told him he could 
not drink unless ne freely contracted with them on 
their terms. 


In what is the condition of such a citizen better 
than that of a slave? Yet if this is not a far picture, 
it is because the darkest shades have not been dwelt 
on. We couldn’t end better than to quote from Andrew 
Gordon S.J. in his “Security, Freedom, Happiness.” 
(pp. 89, 90.) “The worker and his family will not 
obtain a greater share in the means of production. He 
will remain a proletarian, more secure than be- 
fore, but also more servile than before because 
he will be dependent now upon the State in a 
degree not previously thought possible. The slave 
may live in comparative security, but he remains a 
slave. And the major horror of it all is that the new 
society will be on the whole more pagan and materialist 
than the old, as the richess of personal individuality 
and all that goes to the making of character is driven 
from the scene, The man-in-the-street will become 
more and more like a well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
housed animal and less and less like the man his 
Creator intended him to be.” 


A. Coelho 
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THE BOMBAY LABOUR 
RELATIONS COURSE 


At St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, the awarding of 
Certificates to successful students of the Labour Re- 
lations Course formed the nucleus of yet another func- 
tion to mark the conclusion of the Course. Mr. J. D. 
Kapadia I.C.S., Secretary of the Development Depart- 
ment of the Government of Bombay, presided and gave 
away the certificates, while Mr. R. Lyman, Regional 
Director of the Asian Branch Office of the I. L. O., de- 
livered the Convocation address. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


The function opened with the reading of the Re- 
port of the Director of the Course, The report drew 
attention to the unexpected response of Trade Unionists 
in Bombay to the Labour Relations Course. Nearly 
150 students had applied, but only 75 had been chosen 
to keep the class within manageable proportions. Th-2 
selected men were mostly leaders of their unions, and 
represented a fairly wide cross section of Trade Unions 
in Bombay. The attendance at the lectures had been 
consistently high for the first two months, but then 
difficulties of working conditions, union activities, and 
distant places of employment, had prevented quite a 
few from attending. In the examination, out of the 
30 men who appeared, 5 had passed with distinction, 
17 with credit, and 9 had completed the exam success- 
fully. 


The Report conveyed the Director’s thanks to the 
lecturers who had so kindly placed their services freely 
at his disposal, and to the guest speakers of the even- 
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ing. It was announced that the next session of the 
Labour Relations Course would commence in Sep- 
tember, 1954, and that a Course for Low-level Manage- 
ment was also being contemplated. This course would 
be carried through with the help of the Asian Branch 
Office of the I. L. O. in India. 


In his Convocation Address, Mr. Lyman congratu- 
lated St. Xavier’s College for having offered to Trade 
Unionists in Bombay an opportunity of preparing 
themselves for their difficult vocation. He then spoke 
at some length of the various activities of the I. L. O. 
in the Eastern Countries. The ideal of the I. L.O. 
was to get employers, employees and Government re- 
presentatives at the same table so that they could 
solve their difficulties in a spirit of mutual agreement 
and compromise. He focussed attention on the tech- 
nical assistance given by the I.L.O. to the eastern 
countries, and he promised to give all the help neces- 
sary to run the new Managerial Course at St. Xavier’s 


Fr. Jerome D’Souza, Director of the Indian Insti- 
tute of Social Order, explained to the audience the 
reason why the Jesuits were so interested in setting 
up schools of Labour and Industrial Relations. He 
drew attention to the importance of a right under- 
standing of Catholic social doctrine. He also stressed 
the significance of the crest of the Institute printed 
on the certificate. The stalk of rice stood for agriculture, 
the factory for industry, the red cross for medical aid, 
and the lamp and flame for charity. The motto of the 
Institute was ‘Ek dusre ke bhar utao’, -- ‘ Carry one 
another’s burdens’. 
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After awarding the certificates to the successful 
candidates the President reminded the men of the duties 
incumbent on today’s Trade Unionists. He asked them 
to try to understand the difficulties of management, 
and to solve their disputes with the latter in an under- 
standing and sympathetic manner. 


Fr. Balaguer, the Principal of the College, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks, and reiterated his readiness to 
help the next session of the Course as best he could. 
He thanked the lecturers for their kind services and 
asked the men to keep in touch with their ‘Alma 
Mater’. 

A. Fonseca 


SOCIAL SURVEY 


Of late Rationalisation captured tr.2 head lines 
of the press. Many readers were satisfied with the 
hazy notion supplied by mother’s wit, but perhaps they 
would have welcomed a more complete definition of 
the word. “To rationalise” should normally mean to 
reform industry so that production balances consump- 
tion, by cooperation of rival producers, and of capital 
and labour, by modernizing the means of production. 
Rationalisation indeed is the application of purposeful 
ratiocination to economic welfare. It is chiefly about 
the question of bringing up to date the means of 
production that the fight is taking place. 
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An example will help us to visualize the con- 
sequences. If up to date machines are brought in th.> 
beedi industry, the producers can dispense with the 
services of 65° of their personnel], increasing by that 
much the number of jobless people. In this industry 
which has only a national market the solution is 
simple. Do not rationalise, make people work and 
live, though precariously (often they get only Re. 1 
and even less a day while the minimum salary should 
be at least Rs. 1-8 or Rs. 2/-.). 


But what about other industries, which [ave to 
compete with other countries for external markets ? 
It is there that the question becomes more complex, 
v.g. in the textile industry. 


It is certain that worn out machk‘nery has to be 
replaced. Each year a certain number of looms have 
to be discarded as beyond repairs. Which new looms 
must the producer buy ? the same as the old ones ? 
but then he looses the benefit of the latest inven- 
tions. 

Let us hear what the authorities have to say about 
the matter. First among them is Sri C. D. Desmukh, 
the Finance Minister, with. an eye on exports, and the 
profit accruing to India; he favours rationalisation. 
We have not to be out distanced by foreign competitors. 


The Millowners of Bombay, and Allahabad also 
are for this policy. Only small concerns, unable to 
pay for new machinery, are in favour of the statu quo. 
The Millowners point out that the textile workers 
increased from 491,000 in 1940 to 742,000; so it is not 
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they that have in any way been the cause of unemploy- 
ment. Pandit Nehru viewing the situation from the 
internal angle does not want to see a patch of new 
cloth put on an old garment. He deprecates a lightning 
advance in a sector of the Indian industry if the totality 
of the country does not rise with it, and if with the 
rationalisation of the machines there is no uplift of 
the men. The profits of rationalisation should go to the 
workers to a great extent. 

Sri T. T. Krishnamachari, the Minister for Com- 
merce and Industry, favours rationalisation and an 
Unemployment Fund which would alleviate the diffi- 
culties during the transition period. He affirms that it 
is perfectly possible to provide alternative work or 
compensation. He points out that rationalisation must 
be a slow process, and it could not be achieved in one 
day. Sri. T. T. is a professor of optimism 

From the view point of the worker, V. V. Giri, 
Minister of Labour, would not exclude the pos- 
sibility of rationalisation for new plants working 
for export. For the rest he counsels discretion 
in carrying out rationalisation ; producers should ab- 
sorb the surplus workers by starting a second or third 
shift. 

The workers are up in arms against the idea. This 
attitude is understandable. It has been so in the 
past in front of every new invention. Jacquart in 
Lyons had his loom broken into pieces by the in- 
furiated mob. But in the present case they may have 
some reason to fear a change that would, so they 
fear, bring ruin to a great number. 
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They made the calculation and came to the con- 
clusion that replacing 200,000 looms would entail an 
expense of Rs. 100 crores and throw out of job 180,000 
to 200,000. If the cloth would be of a finer texture, 
it is not certain that it would cut down costs appreci- 
ably ; it would reduce the price by 9 pices per yard 
probably only 6 or 8 pices. They add that England con- 
tinued to work with old machines without availing 
herself of the newest inventions. 


Shri S. R. Vasava, President of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress, at the meeting of Delhi, de- 
fended the stand of the workers. He ins‘sted that the 
prcblem is a human one, and affirmed that an increase 
in the pool of employment must precede the dis- 
placement of labour through rationalisation. 


Mr. Neville N. Wadia, outgoing Chairman of the 
Millowners Association of Bombay, presented the other 
technical aspects of the question. He confessed that 
80 crores were needed for the rehabilitation of the 
Bombay industry and another 69 for Ahmedabad, but 
both centres have no more than Rs. 50 crores available 
for rationalisation. So on that score alone the change 
must come progressively. 


He pointed out that the figures of workmen put 
out of jobs by rationalisation is not correct since it 
does not take into account the fact that for 48 looms 
§ men were required for ancillary work. That would 
mean 75,000 men would be kept; to that extent the 
number of 200,000 presented by the labour would be 
reduced 
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If the reduction of 9 pices per yard was passed 
to the consumers they would be able to buy 360 mil- 
lion yards for the money they actually spent on cloth. 
This would lead to employing about 54,000 more work- 
ers. This seems to the workers a vakil’s argument, 
because it is very unlikely that the textile millowners 
will work only as philanthrophists; and also that 
Labour will be satisfied with its present salary. 


Another argument brought by Mr. Wadia is that if 
India loses her exports 148,000 mill-hands will be out 
of work. 


Actually since August 1952 the import of new auto- 
matic locms has been banned. Before when imports 
were free, the number of looms brought in, was only 
700 a year on an average. 


It would perhaps be possible to add some more 
technical information but this rough sketch is enough 
to show the problem is very complex. 

Of course the remedy pointed out by the Com- 
munists and some of their fellow travellers is nationali- 
zation of the industries without compensation to the 
owner. Will not the remedy be worse than the evil 
itself? The part of truth in this solution is that the 
intervention of the State is necessary in order that the 
primacy of the human aspect be not sacrificed to the 
economic one. 

Recent events in Italy show to wkat extent the 
intervention of the State may safeguard the good of 
the workers. A firm working for mechanical construc- 
{ions, the Pignone, at Florence, threw out on the 
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streets 2,000 workers, many with families to support, 
because after the period of profit lean years had come. 
Mr. Marinotti, the owner of the greatest part of the 
shares of the company, wanted to leave Italy. His 
passport was taken away by the Government, and 400 
workers occupied the workshop during 49 days. They 
were encouraged by the Mayor of Florence, G. La Pira, 
a Christian Democrat, and by Cardinal Della Costa. 
The Municipal Council voted a sum of 2 million liras 
to help the workers, Mgr. Montini, pro-secretary of the 
Pope, told Mr. la Pira of the solicitude of the Holy 
Father who hoped that the cooperation of the leaders 
of the industry and of the State may by their joint 
effort increase the security of the working classes. The 
message called for a complete solidarity with the 
brethren who are in misery. 


Finally a new society was formed which took 
back 1,100 workers. The jobless will receive a salary 
and even an indemnity, and their reemployment was 
made easier by professional courses open to them. 


Another crisis marking again the position of the 
Church took place in Belgium where 7 coal pits were 
shut throwing on the street 5,500 miners. The Bishop 
of Tournai, Mgr. Himmer insisted that there are moral 
rules to direct a solution true to the right and truth. 
If an undertaking is on the verge of bankruptcy it 
has the right to shut its door; but before coming to 
that point the possibility of subsidies by national and 
supernational powers to reorganise the industry has 
to be explored to the full. In taking the final decision 
there is a very serious obligation of taking into account 
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those most interested in the question, that is to say, 
not the shareholders, but the workers. The Bishop 
pointed out that the risks of the workers are far more 
serious than those of the shareholders and that the 
ultimate decision cannot be brought about by the dic- 
tation of finance. 


We seem to be far from Ahmedabad and Bombay. 
Whatever be the trade the moral principles leading 
in those matters are the same everywhere. 


During the sixth annua! conference of the Indian 
National Textile Workers’ Federation at Coimbatore, 
the question of Rationalisation came into the lime- 
light. C. Rajagopalachariar, ex Prime Minister of 
Madras, asked the people to give up abstract theories 


while dealing with human affairs and to put down 
every proposition in concret terms and consider it in 
relation to the man affected one way or other by it.... 
Few have realized that handloom weavers are far 
more important as human families than the figures 
culled together in books on the Indian textile industry. 


Mr. Abid Ali, Union Deputy Minister of Labour, 
stated that rationalisation to a large extent means 
automatisation... 


Mr. S. R. Vasawada, President of the INTUC, in- 
sisted on decentralization of industry. As regards ra 
tiocnalisation he was not opposed to it on condition that 
it does not displace even a single worker from his job 
and that labour gets 50% of the profits brought to the 
industry through rationalisation. 

E. Gathier 











